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Drawings by Louise Blood 


ADDIS fly larvae are fascinating little grub-like 
creatures which build a variety of houses from sticks, 
leaves and stones. Their parents are small, drab, moth- 

like insects that flit about at the water’s edge. The larvae (or 
caddis worms, as they are sometimes called) have managed to 
colonise many watery environments. Some are adapted to 
stagnant waters, others to life in fast-flowing streams, and 
some even manage to live in damp moss near springs and 
amongst wet leaves at the foot of trees. 


A host of different materials is used for the case, and the 
ultimate choice generally depends on the sort of water in 
which the caddis worm is living. In still waters light building 
materials such as sticks and leaves are used, and the house can 
easily be carried about by the insect. In running water, 
heavier materials such as tiny stones or sand grains help to 
anchor the house down and prevent it from being rolled away 
in the current. Pieces of wood bark, fragments of reeds or 
rushes, straws, seeds, roots, shells of water snails and bi- 
valves (sometimes with the living inhabitants still inside) are 
all used by certain caddis fly species. Some caddis worms are 
fine architects, binding a single type of material together with 
their silk so that they form a neat symmetrical house. Others 
seem to fasten their materials shoddily together into rough 
irregular dwellings with sticks and leaves sticking out at all 
angles. But all these cases serve to strengthen, protect and 
camouflage the soft-bodied grubs within them. 


The caddis worms themselves are small creatures with 
well developed head, thorax and legs. These parts 
are hard, brownish and tough and their six long 
thoracic limbs are joined and very strong. The 

head and the three thoracic segments 


Louise Blood writes about caddis worms, which are the larvae of the 
moth-like caddis fly (left). Their unprotected soft flesh could make a juicy 
meal for water beetles, so the caddis larvae build themselves houses. 
Different species use different materials : the drawing below shows caddis 
tubes made from leaves, sand grains and shells. Put a caddis worm in an 
aquarium, and remove it from its tube. You will be able to watch how it 
builds a new one. | 


Housebuilders extraordinary 


generally protrude from the case and it is by 
means of its strong legs that the caddis f 
worm drags the rest of its body along, 
case and all. Despite its burden it man- < E 
ages to climb over submerged sticks \ : 
and stones with surprising ease. 


The legless abdomen is 
white, soft and fleshy and is 
almost always enclosed 
and protected by its 
case. At the very end 
of the abdomen is 
a pair of strong 
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Some of the 185 British species of caddis larvae do not 
build houses. This one lives under stones in swift streams, 
and only builds a shelter of pebbles just before it is about 
to pupate. Note the three pairs of legs, and the feathery 
gills on each segment. House-building caddis larvae 
often get eaten by trout, which can swallow the whole case. 
To prevent this, some species fasten long twigs to their case, 
making it impossible even for a large fish to eat them. The 
case is made from a web of silk spun from the mouth, to 
which sticks, stones, sand or shells are attached. (Photo 
by L. Gieger.) 


hooks that grip the silken lining at the end of the case. 


The house consists of a hollow cylindrical sheath of silk 
which has an opening at each end. The front end is rather 
large so that the head, thorax and legs can stick out. There is 
a narrow hole at the back end, so water can pass quite freely 
through the case. This is most important for the caddis 
worm’s respiration. Two bunches of gill filaments are situ- 
ated on the upper surface of each of their abdominal segments, 
forming a delicate feathery lacework over the body. These 
gills continually fan the water, absorbing the oxygen dissolved 
in it. Many fine air tubes (called tracheae) conduct the oxygen 
into the body tissues. 


Many caddis worms are vegetarian, feeding on diatoms, 
algae and other microscopic submerged water plants. They 


have a pair of strong toothed jaws, which are also adapted 
for cutting up reeds, leaves and sticks to make their cases. 
The rather coarse silk thread issues from a spinneret close 
behind their mouth. As soon as the caddis worm hatches 
from its egg it begins to spin a silken sheath around itself and 
gradually fastens sticks, leaves and other materials to this 
basic fabric. 


When the larva is ready to pupate (turn into a chrysalis) it 
seals off its house by a fine silken web spun at each end, which 
deters any intruders and yet still allows water to seep freely 
through. Fo keep the cases firmly anchored, caddis larvae 
usually add extra stones to act as ballast, and some even 
burrow into the sand or mud near the shore. The insect is 
carefully providing for its safety during the time when it will 
be most vulnerable. 


a silken shroud 

AT FIRST the pupa lies soft and helpless within its shroud. 
Its internal structures are being reorganised into the very 
different organs of the flying adult. Soon it hardens and 
begins to resemble the adult. The large compound eyes and 
the folded wings are visible through the hard pupal skin. On 
its rather small head can be seen a beak-like organ, which is 
armed with two large crossed hooks. These are huge mandibles 
(or jaws) with which it will escape from its old house. The huge 
mandibles tear away the silken lid and the pupa squirms its 
way through the hole and climbs steadily up submerged vege- 
tation to reach the water surface. It gulps in large volumes of 
air until the pupal skin swells and splits open. The adult then 
gradually wriggles out of its pupal skin, and after drying and 
hardening is ready to fly away. 


The resulting insect is a rather disappointing dull-coloured 
moth-like insect, with brown or grey wings. The largest 
British species, Phyrangea grandis, can only summon up a 
wing span of just over two inches. Unlike moths and butter- 
flies, their wings are not clothed with scales but with a dense 
mat of very fine hairs. Most caddis flies are very feeble fliers, 
not venturing far from the waters in which they were raised. 
By the day they rest quietly in the crevices of tree-bark or 
hide amongst the vegetation at the water’s edge, and at dusk 
fly off in search of food. 


The female lays up to a hundred tiny green eggs, crated in 
a jelly which swells a great deal as soon as it touches water. 


‘She sometimes loops this cylindrical rope of eggs onto the 


underside of submerged leaves, onto water plants or even 
onto leaves of overhanging trees that trail into the water. The 
tiny larvae hatch out in about ten days and immediately begin 
to spin their silken cases and collect their bits of building 
material. 


caddis in glasshouses... 

YOU MAY like to collect caddis fly larvae and try to rear 
them, to determine for yourself which adult emerges from a 
particular type of case. This can be done in a simple aquarium, 
especially with still-water forms. 


The caddis worm holds onto its case so firmly that it is 
almost impossible to pull it out without seriously dismember- 
ing it. If you very gently prod the rear end of the case with a 
pinhead, the caddis worm will be irritated finally and crawl 


Shells and bits of plants are among 
the materials used by caddis larvae 
to make their tubes. 


THERE ARE plenty of ways to make garden ponds. You can often 
find a large old-fashioned sink among builder's rubble outside 
houses that are being pulled down. It makes an excellent pond 
sunk into the lawn. Even a rainwater tank can be converted into 
an aquarium by stocking it with weed, snails and fish. Heavy-duty 
plastic sheeting, laid in a hole lined with newspapers, makes a 
durable pond with considerably less effort than concrete. The 
cheapest polythene will make you a pool 6 ft by 4 ft for only 25s, 


A country naturalist can stock his pool with small numbers of 
animals and plants from local streams, ditches and ponds. But 
exercise restraint: never take more than a very few specimens of 
plentiful species. If you live in the town, or you want more exotic 
wildlife, then Highland Water Gardens (Rickmansworth, Herts) 
will send you an illustrated catalogue as well as advice on making 
plastic pools. They sell plants and fish for the smallest pond: 
Nymphaea pigmaea is a tiny white or yellow water lily that looks 
magnificent in a sunken sink. 


The simple apparatus 
above (drawing: 
Brenda Spinney) keeps 
wriggly pond creatures 
in one place while you 
take a good /ook at 
them. Rainwater tank 
drawn by Jane Burton. 


out. Alternatively, you can actually dissect the animal from 
its case with a careful razor blade slit. 


Normally in nature a caddis worm does not leave its case 
unless it has outgrown its old house and is ready to build a 
new one. In the same way a larva that has been extracted from 
its case and placed in a tank containing fresh water will 
immediately start to rebuild its house with whatever materials 
are offered it. Perhaps the most useful materials that can be 
presented to the larvae are tiny fragments of broken glass. 
The newly-built house is thus transparent and allows you to 
observe the caddis worm moving inside. By presenting it 
with slightly muddy water, from a pipette, you can see how 
water is circulated past its gills. 


GARDEN POOLS are inex- 
pensive and so easy to install 


GARDEN POOLS 


FOUNTAINS, WATERFALLS 
PUMPS and POOL EQUIPMENT 
WATERPLANT COLLECTIONS 
ORNAMENTAL FISH 


36-page ‘‘DO-IT-YOURSELPF” 


catalogue 
free on request 


SPECIAL OFFER 
HEAVY GAUGE POLYTHENE 


for a pool 9 x 6’ x 18” deep 6yds. (18 x 12’), 
Blue 46/— Black 40/- 


Post and Pkg free for cash with order 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 


Dept. W.J., Broomhill, Wimborne, Dorset 


FERNDOWN ‘ox DORSET 


GARDEN POOLS and FISH PONDS 


(Breeding and Ornamental) 


USE 
BUTYL SHEETING 


1. BUTYL is a non-toxic synthetic rubber. 

2. A tough flexible liner for any size or shape 
of pool. Excavate, lay in the liner and the 
job is done. 

3. BUTYL is indestructible, it never leaks or 
cracks, and will last for years. 

4. Plant life and fish thrive in pools lined with 
BUTYL. 

5. Labour saving and cheap, BUTYL is still only 
13/2 per square yard, in spite of spiralling 
price Increases. 


Write for free fully illustrated GARDEN POOLS brochure to: 


BUTYLMADE LIMITED 


Haywards Yard - Brockley Road - Crofton Park 
London S.E.4. 


Phone 01-692 1500 or 8168/9 
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ragwort gardens 


SEVERAL readers have written to me 
recently about weed gardening, and I 
suspect many naturalists allow plants to 
grow which more dedicated gardeners 
would root out in disgust. I must confess 
to considerable sympathy with Words- 
worth’s view that all garden flowers are 
ugly compared with the wild species they 
have been bred from. I particularly hate 
monsters like asters and gladioli. 


But I digress. One admirable idea for 
improving the wildlife of your garden is 
to grow a small patch of groundsel or 
ragwort. In most areas it will by July be 
covered with the yellow-and-black cater- 
pillars of the cinnabar moth—a scarlet, 
triangular-shaped insect every bit as 
beautiful as most of our more popular 
butterflies. 


So if you find a few plants of ragwort 
or groundsel this month, leave them 
alone. Let the cinnabar moths lay eggs 
on them in June, and the caterpillars eat 
them up in July. The groundsel in my 
garden last year never produced any 
seed, as the caterpillars ate the flowers, 
but you can always nip off the flower 
heads if you are afraid of your neigh- 
bours. The caterpillars pupate in the 
autumn, hiding under the ground as 
chrysalids until they hatch out the fol- 
lowing June. 


The Turnstone Plan for Lazy Gar- 
deners, incidentally, consists in learning 
up which butterflies like which weeds, 
and indignantly answering criticism with 


“They aren’t weeds, they’re a nature © 


reserve’. For your information, small 
tortoiseshells, peacocks, commas and 
red admirals lay eggs on nettles; painted 
ladies feed on thistles; the blues like 


Tidelines 


ae by Turnstone 
SSS 


clovers and vetches; small coppers love 
docks (and I love bad puns); the hedge 
brown likes brambles. And, of course, 
large and small whites like cabbages and 
nasturtiums. But then your gardening 
friends will grow these for you. 


clumsy cameras 
I AM NOT very enthusiastic about the 
new law on photographing rare birds, 
but I must admit that the Nature Con- 
servancy has been taking immense 
trouble to vet applications for permits 
this year. And wildlife cameramen who 
have had applications rejected have 
often been receiving detailed advice on 
how to improve their equipment and 
where to photograph birds less likely to 
be scared off. 


But now the photographers are un- 
popular once again. Just as the RSPB 
claims they are a worse menace than egg 
collectors, a leading botanist told me 
recently that he thought cameramen did 
far more harm to rare orchids than 


people who pick the flowers for their 
private herbaria. A bird photographer 
may disturb a greenshank and cause it 
to desert, but he is unlikely to harm 
more than one pair. His botanical friend 
will often trample half a dozen orchids 
into the ground for every one he snaps 
successfully. This year no permits at all 
are being issued for anyone to visit the 
military orchid site in Bucks, because of 
the immense damage to young plants 
and seedlings caused by photographic 
boots last season. 
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nestboxes for the old 
AN IMAGINATIVE scheme that I 
would urge on readers was started last 
year by the Gloucestershire Trust. The 
local Conservation Corps made nest- 
boxes and erected them in the gardens 
of Old People’s Homes. Nestboxes give 
immense pleasure to the old, and with a 
little care they can be put up so that they 
are in view from the sittingroom. They 
are of course good for the birds too: ten 
boxes can produce a hundred young tits 
in a season. 


If you want to make your own nest- 
boxes, we published plans of a simple 
design in our March 1967 issue (1s 9d 
post free from our back numbers depart- 
ment, 10 Bouverie Street, London EC4). 
If you want to buy the boxes, and 
present a few to a local home (or just 
give them as a gift to some old people 
living nearby) I recommended those sold 
by the RSPB and the SNIWB in “*Tide- 
lines” in March this year. An extremely 
robust box is the Lydney, which costs 
17s 6d post free from Greenrigg, 1 


“It’s not just the goldfish. He keeps puncturing the plastic” 
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Drawing: Thelwell © Punch 


Cousin Island in the Seychelles is the home 
of one of the rarest birds in the world: the 
brush warbler (above: photo by Malcolm 
Penny/ICBP) 


Only 50 brush warblers exist, all of them 
on this palm-clad tropical island in the 
Indian Ocean. The superbly beautiful fairy 
tern (below: photo by K. B. Newman/ 
ICBP) also breeds on Cousin, together 
with other rare seabirds and land species. 
The International Council for Bird Preser- 
vation (c/o Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London SW7) is appeal- 
ing for £50,000 to buy the island as a 
nature reserve. 


Stanley Road North, Rainham, Essex. 
Simple and tough, it should last for ten 
years at least. 


= | habitat rescue 


THE Council for Nature’s Conservation 
Corps is a body of volunteers who work 
repairing and improving nature re- 
serves: hedging, ditching, laying out 
nature trails, making causeways across 
bogs, planting marram grass to stabilise 
sand dunes, building ponds, removing 
scrub and so on. Started by Brigadier 
Armstrong in 1959, the Corps has since 
expanded considerably, and many 
county naturalists trusts now operate 
their own local Conservation . Corps. 
Brigadier Armstrong, now _ retired, 
organises the one in Gloucestershire. 


Unfortunately, the Council for 
Nature’s Corps has never been financially 
self-supporting. For a time it looked as 
if it might have to close down entirely 
after a sudden, drastic cut in its World 
Wildlife Fund grant. How the Jack and 
Mary Pye Trust has provided a large 
sum of money whereby the Corps will 


continue its work, linked with the Soil 
Association. Starting in 1968 on the 
Soil Association’s farms in Suffolk, the 
Corps will help farmers to conserve and 
recreate hedges, banks, copses, marshes 
and ponds on farmland. 


Operation Habitat Rescue, as it is 
called, eventually hopes to reverse the 
retreat of wildlife on our farmland, an 
ambitious aim that needs a great many 
volunteers. If you would like to help at 
weekends or during your holidays (you 
must be 15 or over) write to David 
Burton, Conservation Corps, Council for 
Nature, Zoological Gardens, London 
NWI. 


~ undersea tests 


THIS month a research submarine 
called the PX-15 is due to dive into the 
gulf stream off Florida. The PX-15 has 
been built by Dr Jacques Piccard, and 
will submerge to 1,000 feet off Florida 
before drifting with the current 1,500 
miles north to the latitude of Boston. 
Ten men will live inside the craft, which 
will switch on its engines once every two 
or three days, so as to reposition itself 
in the middle of the warm current. For, 
just as a stick floating down a river is 
driven towards the shore, so the gulf 
stream will tend to push the PX-15 away 
from the centre of the current. Naviga- 
tion will be by thermometer! 


Since the submersible will be noiseless 
and motionless with respect to its 
surroundings, it is hoped that still and 
cine photography of fish and other 
animals will be more successful than 
has been possible in the past. A surface 
ship will keep the PX-15 company 
during its long drift. It will have to 
perform a curious manoeuvre. The sub- 
mersible will be drifting at two knots, 
but the surface speed of the gulf stream 
is four knots. So to stay on station 
above the PX-15 as it drifts northwards, 
the ship will have to steam south at two 
knots. ‘“The first time a ship has sailed 
1,500 miles backwards,’ Dr Piccard 
commented. 


roadside wildlife 
SOME of our bigger new roads, par- 
ticularly the motorways, are most attrac- 
tive to wildlife. On the M1 last winter, 
for example, I noticed starlings feeding 
in the central reservation for mile after 


mile, undisturbed by cars whizzing by at 
70 m.p.h. only a few feet away. As I 
drive up to London on the M40 I often 
see kestrels quartering the motorway 
embankments and cuttings, which pre- 
sumably have a fair number of mice and 
voles living on them. 


I hope that in a few years road 
engineers will deliberately sow the verges 
of new roads with wild flowers. The 
species chosen should be ones that thrive 
in the neighbourhood, so they will grow 
on the roadside without any further 
attention, reseeding themselves every 
year. The cost would be very small 
indeed—contractors already sow the 
verges with a grass seed after completing 
the road. I wonder which county trust 
will be the first to get a practical scheme 
of this sort under way? 


= passport withdrawn 


AS I forecast in December, the red- 
headed bunting has been removed from 
the official British and Irish List. Doubt 
has been cast on almost all the ‘wild’ 
records in Britain of this finch, which is 
often kept as a cage-bird. The most 
solid occurrence of the species seemed 
to be the bird shot on North Ronaldsay, 
Orkney, in June 1931. But a recent 
investigation among the local people 
showed that the bird had been feeding 
close to houses in a tame manner before 
it was ‘obtained’, suggesting it was an 
escape. The 1931 specimen was exami- 
ned in the Natural History Museum in 
London, and it showed a scar on the 
forehead that is common amongst cage- 
birds that have banged their heads 
against wire netting. 


The Wildlife Youth Service 


OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


WILDLIFE President: Peter Scott 


RANGER 


Headquarters: 120a London Road, Morden, Surrey. Telephone: MITcham 0419 


Director: Cyril Littlewood 


HIS month we are launching anew W YS Project. Scientists 

are anxious to know more about the present distribution of 
a new British bird—the collared dove. The Wildlife Youth 
Service has offered its assistance, and so we want your help. 
If the Project is to be successful and useful we must have accurate 
and reliable information, so please send us reports on positive 
sightings only. If you wish to take part in this Project, please 
cut out or copy the report panel and send it to: Cyril Littlewood, 
(Collared Dove Project), Wildlife Youth Service, MORDEN, 
Surrey. Your reports should be posted not later than I July 1968. 
We hope to publish the first findings in the autumn. 


WYS Collared Dove Project 
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Drawing by Robert Gillmor 


Alfred Leutscher, the well known naturalist and author (and 
Chairman of the WYS Advisory Committee), writes more 
about the Project. 


IN JULY 1955 a pair of strange doves reared two young in a 
small garden in the Norfolk town of Cromer. Bird-watchers 
came ‘and identified them, and noted down the first breeding 
record, new to Britain, of a species: the collared dove. We had 
been expecting it to reach England. This dove originated in 


Asia and by’the beginning of this century it had just penetrated 
Eastern Europe, into Turkey and the Balkans. Then its inva- 
sion began in earnest. The collared dove entered Germany in 
1943, Italy in 1944, France in 1950 and Belgium in 1952. So 
when it crossed the Channel into Britain in 1955, bird- 
watchers were waiting! 


flying invaders 

TODAY collared doves have been reported from places as far 
apart as Penzance and the Outer Hebrides, and it has been 
estimated that by the end of 1965 over 20,000 of these birds 
occupied the country—a spectacular increase in ten years! 
Not only are our birds breeding fast, but new immigrants are 
continually arriving. 


During the past two or three years I have seen collared 
doves in small flocks around my home at Wanstead in Essex. 
Last winter, a party of twelve took to roosting in the apple 
trees at the bottom of the garden. It would be interesting to 
know where else this bird is seen regularly. 


The collared dove is thought by some authorities to be the 
same as the dove of the Old Testament. It is much smaller and 
slimmer than the familiar wood pigeon, and without the white 
neck patches. Instead, there is a conspicuous black half collar 
around the back of the neck. The colour of the bird is pale 
brown above and soft grey below, with white under the tail. 
The call is a deep ‘coo-cooo-cuk’. 


greyer than turtle dove 

THE collared dove could be confused with our summer visitor 
the turtle dove, but this bird has no collar and a white border 
to its black tail. The barbary dove, a cage bird which some- 
times escapes, is creamy-buff rather than the collared dove’s 
pinkish-grey, and does not have the collared dove’s black wing 
tips. If you turn to page 10 you will find a special key to all 
the British pigeons and doves. 


Collared doves definitely do seem to enjoy human company, 
and settle down in gardens, parks and churchyards. They tend 
to prefer conifer trees such as pine and cypress in which to 
nest. Their fondness for grain has already proved a nuisance 
to some farmers. 


Will the collared dove eventually settle throughout Britain 
and become a pest, as in the case of the rabbit and the grey 
squirrel? I hope not, as this attractive bird is at present a 
welcome addition to our resident species. The British Trust 
for Ornithology is keeping a close watch on the situation— 
and we in the Wildlife Youth Service can now play our part by 
reporting sightings and nests over the next eight weeks. 


Photo by Eric Hosking 


WYS Collared Dove Project May—June 1968 
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Date of sighting Number seen Locality (give Habitat (eg | How identified? | Naked eye or | Positive 
map reference garden, wood, | binoculars evidence 
if possible) _ field) | | of nesting 


| | 
| | | 


| 
lf you are not a WYS member, you can still take part in this survey. All results will be filed with the British Trust 


for Ornithology, who are carrying out a long-term study into the collared dove’s spread. Please send your form, 
by 1 July 1968, to Collared Dove Project, Wildlife Youth Service, MORDEN, Surrey. 
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Drawings by Robert 
Gillmor 
Key by Jon Tinker 
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SPECIES Wood Stock Rock Town Turtle Barbary Collared 
Pigeon Dove Dove Pigeon Dove Dove Dove 
SIZE 16”: fat bes oe 13° 11”: slim 11”: slim 11”: slim 
BACK grey grey grey grey, blue- brown, unspotted, unspotted, 
grey, reddish spotted with creamy-buff pinkish 
or whitish ; black grey-brown 
often speckled 
NECK white patch faint, glossy as stock dove usually. as black-and- black collar black collar 
on side of green-blue rock dove white patch round back round back 
neck patch on on side of of neck of neck 
side of neck neck 
WINGS 1 prominent black tips: 2 bold usually 2 brown creamy-buff; grey-brown; 
white bar 2 very faint black bars dark bars pale tips black tips 
dark bars 
TAIL black tip dark tip dark tip; usually dark black, with grey with grey with 
white rump tip & white white tip & whitish whitish 
rump edges edges; edges; 
black sides to white under 
base of tail tail 
VOICE COO-COO0O- coarse, like domestic as rock dove purring CcOO0O-Cco0oO- COO-COO0O- 
COO-COO-COO monotonous dove: throaty Crrrr-rr-tr cuk cuk 
cCOO-Cooo COO-rO000-C0O 
RANGE UK: town & Not N Scot: N& W UK: mainly summer escaped, mainly S & E: 
country country coasts only seaports & visitor, usually near small towns 
city centres Eng & Wales houses & villages 
First four 
from above. 
Last three 
rom below. 


TURTLE W 
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compiled with the help of the county naturalists’ trusts 


++LANCS ++LANCS++ LANCS 


Every salmon and sea trout running up 
the River Lune this spring was counted 
and measured electronically by the 
river authority, and the numbers com- 
pared with weather and water condi- 
tions. It is hoped to find out how 
pollution affects game fish, so that 
maximum levels can be fixed. It should 
also be possible to determine how many 
fish can safely be caught without 
reducing the total salmon and trout 
population of the river. 


The great crested grebe, emblem of the 
Herts and Middlesex Trust for WNature 
Conservation, is one of the few birds in 
Great Britain whose numbers we know 
exactly: up from 2,800 in 1937 to over 4,000 
in 1965. You can obtain the address of your 
own country trust from Pyewipes, Willoughby, 
Alford, Lincs. 


MARCHES++ THE MARCHES + + 


The rare lady orchid Orchis purpurea, 
thought to be confined to a few sites 
on chalk downland in Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex, suddenly appeared last year 
among other wild orchids in a field at 
Whitfield, reports the Hereford and 
Radnor Nature Trust. This orchid is 
tall: a dramatic red, crimson and pink 
spike that may reach three feet. It is 


hoped that it may flower again this 
summer, but the species does not always 
bloom annually. The lady orchid has 
never previously been recorded north- 
west of London, and it is not known 
whether seed was wind-blown from 
Kent or the species had remained 
dormant in the Herefordshire soil for 
some years. 


ANGLIA++EAST ANGLIA++E 


The Cambridgeshire Trust has bought 
more land near Welches Dam to add to 
its reserve in the Ouse Washes. The 
Trust eventually hopes nearly to double 
its present holding of 300 acres. The 
RSPB and the Wildfowl Trust are also 
in the process of purchasing a large 
reserve, at nearby Welney. Lying 
between the Old Bedford River and the 
Hundred Foot Drain, the Ouse Washes 
are flat fields which are allowed to 
flood each winter. The water is retained. 
within the Washes by high earth walls, 
preventing more widespread flooding 
of farmland. Elsewhere in the Fens, 
other washes have been ploughed up, 
as better flood control has developed. 
The Ouse Washes are the only ones that 


now flood regularly, and are thus o 
great ornithological value. A third of the 
British population of pintail winters 
there, and around the New Year the 
trumpeting of up to 800 whooper swans 
can be heard for miles. It is now 
planned to build a hovercraft test 
track along the north side of the Washes. 
It will probably run between the 
Cambridgeshire Trust’s hide and the 
birds which are watched from it. 
However, the Trust, the RSPB and 
other conservation organisations. have 
decided not to oppose the test track, 
and are co-operating with the company 
concerned to minimise disturbance. 


+CHILTERNS + + CHILTERNS + 


In the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Trust’s 
reserve at Aston Upthorpe the gorgeous 
violet-and-gold pasque flower, a wild 
anemone, was found to be blooming 
much better inside a wire fence than 
outside. Why was for some time a 
mystery, until commercial anemone 
growers from Devon suggested that 
wood mice were responsible. The 
flower centres are rich in protein, and 
are thus especially valuable to mice 
when rearing young. At Aston Up- 
thorpe the wire netting fence around 
the pasque flowers has been buried 
six inches deep into the downland, and 
the wood mice are going without their 
floral protein. 


+-+LONDON + +LONDON+ + LON 


Latest news from the London Natural 
History Society on the capital’s birds 
is that the nuthatch has finally left 
Inner London. The remnants of a 1957 
invading party have died out: they bred 
in the central parks until 1964, and the 
last birds were seen in Holland Park in 
1967. Probably the original colonists 
were never reinforced from outside. 


Up to 800 whooper swans winter on the Ouse Washes, where the Cambridge- 
shire Trust has recently extended its reserve. Photo: Pamela Harrison. 
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Sain SUP ARRAS: ny ea aN ana 


MTA 


T THE END OF MAY last year, I was watching a 
red deer hind in Richmond Park. She was by herself 
in a small wood, sniffing and searching among the 

growing bracken stems. Finally she found an apparently 
satisfactory spot at the base of an oak. She lay down for a few 
minutes, got to her feet, licked herself and then lay down once 
again. 


Although quite well concealed, she was only a few yards 
from a busy road carrying a lot of holiday traffic. At this point 
a group of people came walking through the wood. They 
spotted the hind, and fascinated by a deer which did not run 
away at their approach, they tried to walk right up to her. 
The hind finally lumbered reluctantly to her feet, and trotted 
heavily out of their way. 


She circled round, and then stopped amongst some clumps 
of grass. At this stage the hoofs of the unborn calf could just 
be seen protruding from beneath her tail. The hind licked 
herself and then lay down between the grass tussocks. The 
birth itself was very quick. Within a few minutes, she was on 
her feet again, licking at something concealed by the grass. I 
managed to get a bit closer and could just see an apparently 
lifeless bundle lying on the ground. The hind carefully and 
thoroughly licked it clean, and soon the calf began to raise 
its head. 


About 20 minutes after its birth the calf made faltering 
attempts to stand. After several shaking and quivering efforts, 
it managed to get its hindquarters up off the ground. But its 
mother’s continued licking proved too much and it over- 
balanced and collapsed. It tried again with the same result. 
After many unsuccessful attempts the calf finally tottered to 
its feet. It was just 40 minutes old. Once on its legs, it went 
straight to its mother’s teats and suckled. There was neither 
hesitation nor searching—it seemed a purely instinctive action. 


After its first feed, the calf took several faltering steps and 
looked around. Then, almost without warning, it lost its 
footing and fell into an untidy heap. Unperturbed, it re- 
arranged its legs and began to doze in the afternoon sun, 
which was filtering through the trees overhead. The hind lay 
down close by. 


THIS fine series of photographs, taken by Roy A. Harris 
in Richmond Park, starts with the calf only twenty 
minutes old (top left), being licked by its mother as it lies 
helpless in the long grass. A few minutes later (top centre) 
it can raise its head and look at the world around it. Forty 
minutes old (top right) it staggers to its feet and takes a 
few faltering steps, while its mother watches for danger. 
But the effort proves too much, and it flops to the ground 
and lies resting in the sun (below left), its fur still damp 
and sticky from the birth. By the time the calf is several 
weeks old (below right), it is as watchful as the hind. It 
will.keep its spotted coat for a month or two yet. (Not all 
the photographs show the same calf—Editor.) 
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Edna M. Knowles writes about wild aromatic herbs 
—cow parsley, fennel, penny royal, coriander, worm- 
wood, thyme, mint. For centuries these plants have 
been grown in gardens and used in cooking and 
medicine. But they can still be found in the hedgerow 
or on waste ground. Angelica (below: photo by 
Jane Burton) grows in damp woods. Its crystallised 
stem is used in confectionery and its seeds help to 
flavour vermouth. 


A wild herb garden 


are medicinal herbs which have been grown in herb 

gardens for hundreds of years. And many species and 
varieties of our native aromatic (strongly smelling) plants are. 
easily obtainable from nurseries, if you cannot find them for 
yourself in hedgerow or pasture. 


A SURPRISINGLY large number of British wild plants 


By far the greater number of the members of the carrot 
family, the umbellifers, have aromatic stems, leaves and fruits, 
on the whole with a rather spicy scent. But there are some 
strange variations. One of these, the stone parsley Sison 
amonum; is surely unique in smelling rather like a mixture of 
petrol and nutmeg! Unfortunately this plant is rather rare, 
although scattered in hedges throughout England and Wales. 
But corn parsley Petroselinum segetum is parsley-scented and 
much more common. Garden parsley itself, P. crispum, 
differs from most of the family in having yellow flowers, and 
is occasionally found throughout Britain as an escape from 
cultivation. 


A true native, the wild angelica Angelica sylvestris, is 
widespread in fens, ditches and damp meadows, while its 
cultivated cousin A. archangelica is often seen naturalised on 
river banks in the south. Both have been used as herbs for 
their stimulating and tonic properties, for coughs and colds, 
and as a digestive medicine. Crystallised stems are used 
extensively in confectionery, and chopped young stems may 
be added to preserves. Sometimes the roots too are candied, 
while the seeds are used to flavour vermouth and chartreuse. 


Perhaps the most well-known of these hard-to-identify 
umbellifers is cow parsley Anthriscus sylvestris, an attractive 
lacy-flowered hedgerow plant so prominent in early summer. 
Its scent is rather like caraway and anise, but it is not so 
sweetly-scented as the garden chervil A. cerefolium. 


One of the most attractive umbellifers is the fennel Foeni- 
culum vulgare, a native of limestone rocks, especially sea cliffs. 
It has bright yellow umbels of tiny flowers, and its leaves have 
very finely-divided hair-like segments. The whole plant is 
aromatic, with a scent rather resembling caraway, and its 
oil is used in confectionery, condiments, pickles and in per- 
fumery. It is still a constituent of gripe-water for flatulence, 
and country people add the leaves to salads and sauces. A 
number of varieties are obtainable, the most interesting being 
‘Black Cloud’, with black leaves tinged with red. 


Coriander Coriandrum sativum is not a true native, but is 
found as a casual in waste places. This is another with an 
unusual scent, said to be like bugs! The flowers too are 
unusual in this family, being pale mauve in colour. Despite 
the bugs, coriander is used in large quantities in pickles, 
sauces, spices, confectionery and for flavouring liqueurs. 
Fortunately, it is only the leaves and unripe fruits which smell 
and taste unpleasant. 


All my examples so far have been umbellifers. A few native 
members of the daisy family, the Compositae, are strongly 
aromatic, and can be classed as medicinal herbs. The most 
widespread is yarrow Achillea millefolium. Yarrow is a 
common weed of hedgerows and waste places, with a flat 
head of tiny daisy-like flowers. Usually the centre of each 


‘daisy’ is cream, and the ‘petals’ (ray florets) white or pink. 
There are some very fine garden varieties, such as ‘Cerise 
Queen’, with deep cerise flowers, ‘Kelway’, a purple, and 
‘Fire King’, a deep glowing red. Yarrow was formerly used 
as a tonic and stimulant and sometimes also for feverish colds. 


Wormwood Artemisia absinthum is a fairly common plant 
of waste places, with silvery-grey foliage and small button-like 
flower-heads. It has a more attractive garden variety with 
bigger flower-heads and more silvery foliage, known as 
‘Lambrook Silver’. Formerly the type was used as a herb to 
prevent drunkenness and to keep away evil spirits! But today 
its greatest use is against parasitic worms: its oil, absinthol, 
is used in the manufacture of absinthe and vermouth. 


Apart from these, there are also a number of wild species 
of the genus Chrysanthemum, the best known of which is 


probably the tansy, C. vulgare, with its rather flattened, bright ° 


yellow button-like flower-heads. The leaves are very finely- 
divided and fern-like but there is an even better garden variety 
with crisped leaves. Both are strongly aromatic and bitter- 
tasting, and were formerly used to make tansy cakes. Tansy 
tea is still taken as a tonic and for feverish colds, but the main 
use 1S aS a worm dispellant. 


chamomile for lawns and tea 

A PLANT which has been popular in herb gardens for cen- 
turies is the chamomile Chamaemelium nobile. It has small 
white daisy-heads, and was much used to make scented 
lawns and walks, for it can survive any amount of trampling. 
In fact, the more it is trampled, the more matted the surface 
becomes, and the more delightful the scent. It is found wild 
locally on sandy commons and pastures in southern England 
and Wales, and in south-west Ireland. Variety ‘Plena’ for the 
garden has more ray florets, giving a pleasing double effect. 
Chamomile is still used crushed with poppy seeds to make 
poultices for toothache and neuralgia, and of course the 
flowers are infused to make the well-known chamomile tea 
for digestive disorders. In mediaeval days, the whole plant was 
strewn upon floors, together with water mint. 


Wild chamomile Matricaria recutica is locally abundant as 
a weed of sandy or loamy waste places throughout England 
and Wales. The pineapple weed M. matricarioides is a fast- 
increasing weed of waysides, waste places and old tracks, 
where much trampling occurs. It smells strongly of apples. 


The most important family of aromatic plants is undoubted- 
ly Labiatae, the lavender family. A well-loved native from this 
group is the wild thyme Thymus serpyllum, a tiny shrub found 
on heaths, dry grassland, moors, mountains and sand dunes. 
It is a creeping plant, only about an inch tall, with purple 
flowers and tiny dark green leaves. Wild thyme has produced 
a number of very attractive garden cultivars, with differently 
coloured flowers varying from white to deep red. The hybrid 
T. x citriodorum, lemon thyme, has lemon-scented leaves. 
(Garden thyme, 7. vulgaris, is a different species.) 


In the same labiate family are the mints. Water mint Mentha 
aquatica was once much used for strewing upon floors. 
Penny-royal M. pulegium is now rare in the wild, but has 


always been grown in herb gardens and is reputed to keep 
away fleas. Its oil is still used in bronchial mixtures and 
lozenges, and a tea is also made from it for coughs and colds. 


An interesting hybrid between water mint M. aquatica and 
garden mint M. spicata is M. x piperita, the plant from which 
peppermint oil is obtained. This has several garden varieties. 
One has attractive deeply-cut and curled leaves; another is 
green and gold; and three more smell of lemon, pineapple 
and eau-de-cologne. 


lemon balm and wild catmint 

WIDESPREAD on chalky grassland is the lovely wild 
marjoram Origanum vulgare, with masses of tiny mauve 
flowers and small dark green thyme-scented leaves. It is often 
grown in gardens, together with an unusual golden-leaved 
form, ‘Aureum’. 


Although garden balm Melissa officinalis is not a native it 
is found naturalised in some places in southern England. Its 
leaves are scented of lemon, and during the last war it was in 
fact used as a substitute for lemon flavouring. The bright green 
leaves are sufficiently attractive for its use as a garden foliage 
plant, but the whitish flowers are very inconspicuous. There 
is a native catmint Nepeta cataria, just as strongly-scented as 
the garden species. But its flowers are less attractive, being 
white with small purple spots. It is usually found in hedgerows 
on chalky soils in the south-east, but is only of local distribu- 
tion. 


From this brief account of a few aromatic plants you can 
see that quite an effective herb garden could be made from 
our native species. But for shrubby aromatic plants such as 
rosemary, lavender, hyssop, savoury and many sages, you 
will of course have to search the Mediterranean region. 


Three families of flowers provide almost all our aromatic herbs: 
the umbellifers (like the wild parsley below: photo by Jane 
Burton), the daisies and the labiates (such as marjoram, balm 
and mint). 


Observer's book of 
POND LIFE 


A comprehensive little book by John 
Clegg illustrating and describing the 
wealth and variety of plant and animal 
life in ponds and streams. A concise, 


accurate, fully illustrated book, yet 


only 6s net 


WARNE’S PICTURE 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


The first four titles in an attractive new 
visual reference series by George 
Hyde. 28 colour studies per title; 


tabular text; glossary and_ index. 
5s net each 


Butterflies, moths & their Caterpillars 


Berries & Fruits 
Insects 
Wilds Flowers of the Spring 


TEACHING SCIENCE 
OUT OF DOORS 


A collation of our previously published 
“Teacher's Information Leaflets’ in 
a two-colour cover. Each leaflet out- 
lines some technique that has proved 
successful elsewhere. 13s 6d net 


Maxwell Knight 
BE A NATURE 
DETECTIVE 


This famous naturalist completed this 
volume shortly before his death. It is 
an inspiring and absorbing account of 
how to become a good nature 
detective by studying the fascinating 
problems of nature. Fully illustrated. 
21s net 


Fuller details and leaflets 
available on request 


FREDERICK WARNE 


1-4 Bedford Court 
London WC2 


Dog-eared Wildlife ? 


Keep your magazines permanently in 
perfect condition, bound in a hand- 
some red, black and gold Easibinder. 
Holds 2 years’ copies. 15/— post free. 
from: 


WILDLIFE - 10 Bouverie St - London EC4 


COLOUR SLIDES OF BIRDS 


For sale or hire. Send stamp for 
list and hiring details of R.S.P.B. 
and Kesicolor slides. 


W. Cowen & Son - Keswick 


CALF OF MAN 
BIRD OBSERVATORY 
— Off the Manx Coast — 
Open March to mid-October at 5/— per night. 


Details from: 
The Manx Museum & National Trust, 
Douglas, Isle of Man 


20% DISCOUNT 


BINOCULARS - TELESCOPES 
CAMERAS - PROJECTORS 


ALL MAKES AVAILABLE 


Swift Audubon 8.5 x 44 retail £42.10.0 
our special price £33.0.0 post free. 
B. Nickel Supra 15 x 60 x 60 retail 
£39.19.0 our special price £32.0.0 
post free. 

7 days approval service available on 
most brands of binoculars/telescopes 

on receipt of remittance. 


Zenith E w/Case retail £45.19.6 our 
price £38.9.6. 

Praktica Nova Domiplan w/Case 
retail £49.18.2 our price £41.16.0. 
Yashicamat w/Case retail £58.19.3 
our price £49.7.6. 

Canonet QL F2.5 w/Case retail 
£49.18.2 our price £41.16.0. 
Miranda FVT w/Case retail 
£111.17.5 our price £93.13.5. 


Payment with order 


Send s.a.e. for Binocular/Photographic price 


ist. 
All goods fully guaranteed/insured in transit. 


NASCROFT TRADING CO. LID 


15 Short Croft, Doddinghurst 
Brentwood, Essex 


Tel: Navestock 3498 (Via Brentwood) 
Monday - Friday only 


Faber & Faber 


THE ATLANTIC 
SALMON 


A Vanishing Species ? 
Anthony Netboy 


The first book in any language about the 
Atlantic salmon in all the countries where 
the species still is, or has been, an 
important fishery resource. It deals with 
the evolution of the species, its life history 
and migrations; and the fate of the fishery 
from earliest recorded times. It graphically 
portrays the damage done to the salmon 
rivers of Europe and North America, and 
the measures being taken to save what 
remains of the rivers and runs in every 
land. Written in a vivid non-technical 
style, the book contains the most complete 
bibliography on the subject ever assembled. 
With 24 pages of illustrations and numerous 
figures, tables and charts. 70s. 


YOUR BOOK OF 
FRESHWATER 
LIFE 

John Clegg 


An introduction to the fascinating 
underwater life of a pond, describing not 
only the plants and animals that may be 
found, but also the way in which they fit 
into a complex community. Practical 
instruction is given on the collection and 
study of aquatic animals. 

With a colour frontispiece, 16 pages of plates 
and 4 diagrams. 15s. 


YOUR BOOK OF 
SHELL 
COLLECTING — 
L. W. Stratton 


A new approach to the subject that treats 
each shell habitat as an entity in itself. 
Seashore and wood, river and downland, 
and many others are fully described, as 
well as the shells likely to be found in 
each. There are chapters on classification, 
the parts of shells, and making a collection, 
and information on societies, books and 
museums. 

With a colour plate, 8 pages of plates and 
29 line drawings. 13s. 6d. 


Faber & Faber 


24 Russell Square London WC1 


Please mention Wi/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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How to get 
an easy camera 
the hard way. 


Short of having a birthday every month, 
or passing exams every day, the good things 
in life are hard to come by. 

Take the Kodak Instamatic 25 camera in 
our picture. 

That’s one of the good things in life. 

It’s small, you can load it in three 
seconds, and it takes super pictures almost 
anywhere. 

In colour or black-and-white. 

So. How to get it? (It costs around 
55 shillings.) Try cleaning the car. Or take 
them all breakfast in bed, dropping nothing 
but hints. 

It’ll be worth it when you buy your 
Instamatic 25 camera. : 

It’s so easy to use, it makes the waiting 
worthwhile. And you can spend many an 
idle hour taking pictures of everyone else 
working for their own cameras... 


Kodak 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Instamatic’ are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd. 


Most Smith’s shops have a good 
selection of new and established 
works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we 
shall be pleased to order them for 
you. 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968: Rules 


1. Monochrome entries must be photographs of native or naturalised European plants 
or animals. If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural 
surroundings, this must be stated. 


2. Colour entries must be transparencies of a native or naturalised European mammal 
photographed in the wild. 


3. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1967, and must not have b2en 
published. 


4. No one who has sold, or received reproduction fees for publication of, six or more 
photographs since 1 January 1965, and no member of the editorial staff of Wi/dlife and the 
Countryside or their relatives, may enter the competition. 


5. The photograph must be a black-and-white unmounted print, at least 4in by 5in; or 
a framed colour transparency. 


6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to one person. Each photograph must be accompanied by a completed 
and signed entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, the July/ 
August. or the Sentember/October 1963 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. For 
monochrome prints, the form must be stuck (not clipped) to the reverse of the 
photo; colour transparencies must be enclosed in an envelope wiS the entry form stuck 
(not clipped) to the outside. 


7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wiidlife and the Countryside, Sheep Street, Burford, 
Oxford not later than Friday 4 October 1968. 


8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reprodiice it in the magazine until 31 December 1969. The conyright will remain the 
property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without pavment, 
but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 


9. The prizewinners will be seiected by a panel of judges consisting of Bruce Campbell, 
Stanley Jeeves and The Editor. Their decisions and interpretation of the rules will be 
final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 


10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 


141. Prints and transparencies, other than those retained for possible publication, will 
be returned to entrants on/y if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and 
the Countryside will be liable for loss of or damage to photographs submitted. 


12. Comsetitors must take great care to quard the welfare of the wild animals and plants 
they are photographing. The judges reserve the riaht to disqualify any competitor if he 
does not on enauiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. In particular, the 
judges may require evidence that a photograph of a bird's nest was not obtained in 
contravention of the Protection of Birds Act 1967. 


Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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BIRD OF 
PARADISE INN 


Speyside, Tobago 
West Indies 


| 700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly 


forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, 
Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 
many other birds. Outboard motor boat in a few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, 
Audubon’s Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private bathing beach. Headquarters for 
Florida Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 
1962. Exceptional meals included in $15-00 U.S. to 
$35:00 U.S. per day per person rate. 15% service 
charge obviates tipping. 


Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. 
Cable address: Paradise. 
ade] ote odel ode] ote] De] eTocs ceo] el oe] DTD ace [os ee oe ome Tote ote oth ae oe ome scene] ee] es] Sb] Mo Me oe eee 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 
ENTRY FORM 


@eeaceunsanecneesnvnee nn nen nee meant eteawneesne een raven nese nea ee eee n ee ne 


sing Ine FONOWING GAMGTA ccs eccuy sass eyecare ses sedase dead ansincegs Bae 


And- iS TONG WING THM E indie es <54 csenes ors Segoe stds ne ww ns ve voes bes wae 


The subject was/was not in captivity or away from its natural surroundings. 
| did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 


RY-CaDNGN 16i.ci.b ia eaves Se NRE ew onset ine teaver adres Pas tenes oceans 


Pe ae ee ae ae Me DT i 


My date of DIN IS ois cs stxiee cco aes ee ee ee ere ee 
(If you are over 21, put over 27) 


/ declare that my entry is in accordance with the rules printed overleaf. 


SIGNGd” cssiesnd save gong els ciceede Mean bsatines teeks Paaed send neta me 


Signature of parent OF QUATCIAN 2.256 0a sede ww en erences cwnss (necessary 
in the case of any entrant who will be aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968) 


IS EASY 


(Advertisement) 


MAKING 
A POOL 


The finished pool, made in a week-end, and neatly com- 
BY pleted with a surround of crazy paving. It needs no 


‘seasoning’ and can be stocked immediately with plants 
and, after two or three weeks, with fish. 


BILL HERITAGE 


bees was a time when pool construction meant a great 
deal of back-breaking work and the results would all too 
often be disappointing because of incurable leaks. 


Now the situation is completely different and two things have 
changed it. One is the fact that concreting is now completely 
unnecessary because a pool can be made and filled and planted 
all in a week-end, using a sheet of flexible plastic. And if the 
word ‘plastic’ conjures up visions of a flimsy sheet of easily- 
punctured polythene—think again. Polythene may certainly be 
used for a temporary pool, but the materials I have in mind— 
Plastolene and Juralene—are totally different. They are tough, 
unaffected by weather, virtually everlasting, and they stretch. 


This quality of ‘stretchability’ permits an interesting and very 
simple method of installation. First, line the pool excavation 
with a layer of sand or sifted soil. Then stretch the pool liner 
taut over the hole, anchor it with bricks or paving stones spaced 
round the edges, and turn the garden hose on it! The weight of 
water carries the liner down, stretching it and moulding it to 
the shape of the hole. When it is full the liner is held firmly 
against the sides by the pressure of water and there is no ten- 
dency for it to pull in when the weights are removed. Any 
surplus is trimmed off, leaving a flap about 6 in. wide all round 
on which crazy paving is bedded to finish off. 


@ Stretched over the excavation 
and weighted, the pool liner 
is obliged to stretch as it is 
4 carried down by the weight of 
¢ water run on to it, so that it 
§ moulds itself smoothly to the 
ontours of shelves, sides and 
ottom. It’s a_ wonderfully 
_ simple technique and it works 
like a charm. 


And that’s all there is to it. You have a pool: it needs no 
weathering or further treatment and can be stocked right away. 
Nothing could be simpler. 


I said that two things have altered the whole approach to 
water gardening. The first is the availability of the new materials 
and techniques already mentioned. The second is the ready 
availability of information in the shape of a manual which 
describes the materials and the ways they are used; explains the 
principles of pool design and the reason for them; shows ways 
of creating fountains and waterfalls without the use of mains 
water and elaborate plumbing; describes aquatic plants and 
how to grow them; shows how the pool can remain clear with- 
out changing the water; removes the mystery from fish-keeping, 
and generally provides practical tips on trouble-free ways to 
achieve and enjoy the pleasures of the water garden. 


The Manual of Water Gardening is available without cost to 
all readers of this magazine. It makes fascinating reading even 
if you’ve never dreamt of having a pool of your own. Write to 
L. V. Heritage at Highlands Water Gardens, Box 201, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts., to obtain a free copy of the fully illustrated 
Manual of Water Gardening. 
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ELOW the surface of a pond is not the place you would 
normally look for living caterpillars. But there are 
five species of British moths that do have underwater 

larvae. They belong to the family Pyralidae and are popularly 
called the china mark moths, because the markings on the 
wings of some of them were thought to resemble the potters’ 
marks on the underside of good china. 


At this time of year look carefully in almost any pond or 
stretch of still water which has floating leaves. You will 
almost certainly confirm the presence of at least one kind of 
china mark caterpillar. Leaves of plants such as floating 
pondweed Potamogeton or one of the water-lilies will have 
neat oval pieces, about an inch long, cut out of them. Turn 
over these leaves and their neighbours, and you will usually 
find the missing portions as flat cases attached to the under- 
surface of the leaves. Each will contain a caterpillar. 


This is the larva of the brown china mark moth Nymphula 
nympheata, the commonest species in most parts of the 
country. You will find that the two pieces of leaf are joined 
along their longer sides by silk. As a result the caterpillar, 
although submerged, is quite dry. The front end of the case 
is open and through this the caterpillar can push its head to 
feed on the leaf to which it is attached. The opening is only 
just large enough for the head, and as the body is covered 
with water-repellent hairs, no water can get into the case and 
the creature can breathe air. 


Pupation takes place from late May to July. The caterpillar 
spins a greyish silken cocoon between the two pieces of leaf. 
These pupal cases may be found attached to objects just 
below or just above the surface of the water. In specimens that 
I kept in aquaria the caterpillars climbed out of the water and 
fastened the pupal case to the glass sides of the tank. Moths 
which develop from submerged pupal cases make use of the 
buoyancy of the bubble of air in the case and are shot to the 
surface on emergence, there to reach the bank or a floating 
object before taking their first flight. 


The adult moths vary a great deal in the amount of brown 
on their wings and in parts of the New Forest there is a form 
almost uniformly dark brown. But usually, the overall 
appearance is of small whitish moths, which rest among the 
waterside vegetation during the day in June or July and filit 


CHINA MARKS 


John Clegg 


Holes in lily leaves are often caused by china mark moths: our 
photo (top) shows two brown china mark caterpillars enclosed 
in their airtight leaf cases. The caterpillar (bottom) is that of 
the ringed china mark, which does not build a case but breathes 
through its long, branched, hair-like gills. Photos by John Clegg. 
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over the surface of the pond from dusk onwards. 


The females lay their eggs in neat rows on the underside of 
floating leaves and these hatch after about a fortnight. The 
tiny caterpillars at first burrow in the underside of the leaves 
of the food-plant and later make small oval cases out of the 
leaves. They continue to feed and grow until the virtual 
disappearance of their food supply as winter approaches. 
What happens to the caterpillars during the winter months? 
We do not really know, and more information is needed. 


The beautiful china mark moth Nymphula stagnata has 
similar habits to the previous species, but its caterpillars bore 
into the stems of plants such as bur-reed Sparganium and 
water-lilies. In due course the caterpillar hibernates there, 
but later it makes a case from two pieces of leaf joined 

- together. The pupal cocoon is white and attached to the food- 
plant. 


The small china mark moth Cataclysta lemnata is associated 
with duckweed (Lemna) as the second part of its scientific 


From top to bottom: brown china mark moth, ringed chinamark name implies, and both the larval case and pupal cocoon are 
moth, small china mark moth (male), and beautiful china mark covered with fronds of this plant. 


moth. Photos by Michael Tweedie, all approximately natural 

size. 3 The ringed china mark moth Nymphula stratiotata has a 
large caterpillar that spins a more open type of case which 
is never watertight. This caterpillar is much better adapted 
to an aquatic life, for the long white filaments along its body 
are tracheal gills with which it can extract dissolved oxygen 
from the surrounding water. 


Finally, there is a smaller species Acentropus niveus, which 
because it looks more like a small caddis fly than a moth is 
sometimes called the false caddis fly. It is particularly interest- 
ing because most of the females have wings so reduced in 
size as to be useless for flying, although winged individuals do 
also occur sometimes. The wingless females live in the water 
and swim actively with their legs which are fringed with long 
hairs, only coming to the surface to pair with the flying males. 
The caterpillars make only loose cases of leaves, and breathe 
through their skin. 


rearing the larvae 
THE china mark moths comprise a very interesting little 
group of insects that would well repay closer study. They 
can be kept quite easily in aquaria if provided with living 
plants appropriate to the species being studied. Points on 
which observations would be valuable are the winter activities 
of the larvae when their food-plants are non-existent or 
reduced, the factors which determine whether pupation takes 
place above or below water, and egg-laying. 


¢ 


If you start now with the larger caterpillars to be found in 
almost any pond with floating leaves and study the insects 
through their whole year’s life cycle, you may well discover 
new facts about these fascinating insects which have adopted 
water as their environment. 


Fuller accounts of the five British species are given in British 
Pyralid and Plume Moths by B. P. Beirne (Warne, 22s). 
Coloured illustrations of the species and their cases are given 
in the Observer’s Book of Pond Life (Warne, 6s) by John 
Clegg—Editor. 


The common seal (photo Jane Burton) 
will for the first time receive legal protec- 
tion if the Council for Nature’s Conserva- 
tion of Seals Bill becomes law. The red- 
capped mangabey (below: photo by Jane 
Burton) comes from swampy African 
forests, feeding in the treetops on fruit and 
hardly ever coming down to the ground. 


impetus to the study of Europe’s deer, 
voles, whales and bats. 

Does the grey squirrel occur on the 
Continent? (No.) Is the American 
racoon established here? (Yes, in parts 
of Germany.) What might an animal 
seen in Italy be, that looked like a 
Scots pine marten, but with a white 
instead of a yellow bib? (A_ beech 
marten.) What was that small mammal 
in Austria, that looked curiously like a 
pet hamster? (A wild hamster!) At last 
the naturalist on holiday can answer 
these questions, and what is more by 
looking in a book that will fit easily 
into rucksack or windcheater pocket. 

Inevitably, considering how little is 
known about wild-mammals, the Field 
Guide has some defects. The most 
serious is the poor quality of the maps, 
which are sometimes difficult to under- 
stand. The brown hare map, for example, 
contradicts the caption beneath it, and 
many maps suggest that an animal is 
present in the Netherlands when in fact 
this is not so. Paul Barruee’s colour 
paintings are quite excellent, and make 
easy a comparison of similar species. 

Mr van den Brink’s book confines 
itself to the appearance (and to some 


extent the footmarks) of European 
mammals. Unfortunately, most mam- 
mals are very rarely seen. Mammals of 
Britain by M. J. Lawrence and R. W. 
Brown (Blandford 30s) will in some 
ways be more useful as a field guide, as 
it deals with the signs animals leave 
behind them: droppings, teeth, skulls, 
antlers, footprints, scratches, nibblings, 
runs and wallows. It is a mine of facts 
and diagrams unavailable elsewhere, 
and the authors are to be congratulated 
on collecting them all together. 


poor maps 

UNFORTUNATELY, the distribution 
maps are appalling: is it necessary to use 
a different method of shading for each 
one? A dotted area, for example, 
means ‘“‘present” for squirrels, “‘com- 
mon” for badgers, “‘sparse” for hares 
and ‘‘not common’’ for dormice. Again, 
the lettering on the maps could be 
better done by any ham-fisted naturalist 
with a blunt pencil on a cold, dark 
night. The photographs too are a dis- 
appointment. A fallow deer antler has 
been snapped with what looks like a 
piece of string across the camera lens, 
and the colour printing is very poor. It is 


Looking for mammals 


new books reviewed by Richard Hayes 


OLLINS ‘Field Guide’ series 
contains two books that have 
completely altered the study 
of wildlife in the field. 

McClintock and Fitter’s Pocket Guide 
to Wild Flowers (30s) enables the non- 
botanist to identify almost any flower 
he finds on a country walk anywhere 
in Britain. Peterson, Mountfort and 
Hollom’s Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe (30s) means that a 
British birdwatcher can visit anywhere 
from Valetta to Hammerfest and name 
the birds he sees. Before it was published 
European ornithology existed as a some- 
what dry, museum-laden science. Now 
European bird-watching is a reality 
shared by millions of naturalists. The 
new Field Guide to the Mammals of 
Britain and Europe by F. H. van den 
Brink (Collins 30s) should give a similar 


annoying to see such a useful book 
marred in this way. 


C. J. Harris in Otters (Weidenfeld & 
Nicholson, 105s) describes all 19 species 
of otter and their geographical races, 
wending his way deftly through over 
500 Latin names which have at one time 
or another been used to describe them. 
The largest he mentions is the giant 
Brazillian otter which may reach eight 
feet long, and the smallest is a Peruvian 
otter only 2’ 4” in length, described by 
the zoologist Tschudi in 1844 and never 
heard of since. But my favourite is the 
rumoured New Zealand otter, presist- 
ently reported in newspapers and fourth- 
hand reminiscences, perhaps introduced. 
to South Island by Captain Cook or 
Tasman, yet never seen by a reliable 
naturalist. As well as chapters on breed- 
ing and food, Mr Harris has collected 
together a fine selection of photographs 
and drawings. 


in brief 
THERE cannot be any other branch of 


naturalist. It is simple, clear, well- 
illustrated, stimulating, and full of 
problems and ideas and suggestions. 


Your Book of Freshwater Life (Faber 
& Faber 15s) is one of a series written 
mainly for children, but this does not 
stop it being the best introduction to 
ponds and streams and ditches that is 
available today. It has a tough water- 
proof board cover and should survive 
the many years’ hard wear that my copy 
at least will receive. — 


A new series of inexpensive picture 
books comes from Warne for 5s a copy, 
written and illustrated by George E. 
Hyde. Each contains 28 colour plates, 
printed in a way that positively glows 
with life, plus short notes on each 
species mentioned. So far published are 
Butterflies, Moths and their Caterpillars; 
Berries and Fruits; Insects; and Wild 
Flowers of the Spring. Only commonly- 
found species are included, but each 
volume represents an admirable intro- 
duction to its group. Out shortly will be 


natural history dominated by one 
person as securely as freshwater life is 
by John Clegg. He has taken all the 
best photos; he has written all the best 
books. Now he has combined the two 
into a volume that ought to be on the 
shelves of every school and _ every 


books on summer and autumn flowers, 
trees and pond life. 


The otter isnow being urgently studied by 
the Mammal Society to discover if hunting 
is responsible for its decline. (Photo: 
Schmidt-Schaumberg) 


ODD SEEDS TO SOW 


Home Ground by Richard Morgan 


SEED growing is always enjoyable. When the seedlings prom- 
ise something new or unexpected the pleasure is twofold. The 
following unusual seeds can be started in pots of potting 
compost. After sowing them, immerse the pots to their rims 
in water until the compost darkens. Drain them, cover with a 
piece of glass and a sheet of paper and put in a frame, green- 
house or in a warm window. Remove both glass and paper 
as soon as a shoot appears. 


¢ 


For the unexpected begin with a teaspoonful of bird seed. 
Pick out the larger seeds and sow three of the same type to a 
3” pot. Remove the two weakest soon after germination. 
Sprinkle the small seed over the compost surface in a 5” pot 
and press into the compost with the bottom of another pot. 
When the seedlings are well developed, analyse the seed 
sample by counting the numbers of various species. Select two 
or three of the strongest seedlings from each species and pot 
them up individually in 5” pots. From these specimens you can 
collect leaves, flowers and eventually fruits to help you 


Sunflower; photo 
identify the components of the packet of bird seed. 


by Paul Popper 
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winter temperature of 50° F in your greenhouse, it will 
produce its attractive yellow and purple flowers next year, 
followed by its fruit which are the cotton bolls. 


If you live on a farm or know a farmer, you may be able to 
get a locust bean from the animals’ feedstuff. These black 
pods are sweet and good to eat. The hard black seeds germi- 
nate fairly readily. The seedlings should eventually develop 
into a large evergreen tree which ought to grow outside in. 
frost-free areas of the southwest or might survive in a conser- 
vatory or unheated greenhouse in many parts of the country. 
However in its early months it makes an interesting and 
attractive pot plant. 


Recently I have seen tiger nuts in sweet shops for the first 
time for many years. These ‘nuts’ are really tubers of an 
Canary grass is one of the easiest grasses to attractive grass closely related to the papyrus grass and the 
identify, with its grey egg-shaped flower head ornamental umbrella plant. Plant some tubers two to a 3” 
carried up to 3' high. Often found in hen runs, pot, half an inch deep, and if you have not tried them before 


it may well spring up if you sow bird seed. 1 suggest that you eat the rest. 
(Drawing: E. Dickson, The Countryman.) 


Now for two hardy plants, the seed of which you may sow 
in the open garden. Transplant the seedlings when they are 
large enough to a place where they may grow undisturbed. 

Trouser turn-ups are not so common as they were a few The first one is the burning bush or gas plant. Its real name is 
years ago but if you can find an old pair (particularly a pair Dictamnus fraxinella and it is interesting because it really will 
used for gardening or for walking in the country) sow the become a burning bush if you touch it with a lighted match on 
dusty contents of the turn-ups on the surface of a 3” pot of a hot, sunny day in summer. This is because its stems exude a 


ne tai You may be very surprised at the crop which resinous substance which is very volatile in warm weather. 
results. 


ms The other hardy plant is the obedient plant Physostegia 
If you have a greenhouse, try growing the two interesting —_yirginiana. The blooms are the obedient part for if you move 


near-relatives of the cucumber, the squirting cucumber and them on their long flower spike, they remain as you leave them 
the luffa. The squirting cucumber is inedible but it isinteresting and do not spring back into place. 


because immense pressure builds up inside the fruit as it 
ripens. Eventually it drops from its stalk and the seeds and 
fluid contents are ejected with great force through the stalk 
scar. The luffa fruit is inedible also but its dry fibrous inside 
forms the loofah we use in the bath. 


The sensitive plant Mimosa pudica germinates best in 65- 
75° F. Sow three seeds to a 3” pot and thin to the strongest 
seedling. The leaves of this mimosa respond to touch and will 
fold down if you blow on them. In a short while they open and 
rise again. However, if you continually touch them, the plant 
tires of the game and refuses to open its leaves for some while. 


I expect you know the plant called chinese lantern which 
has curious orange-red ‘lanterns’. The lantern is really the 
flower calyx and the plant is often used in dried flower 
arrangements. A close relative which needs the protection of 
a greenhouse is the cape gooseberry Physalis edulis. The lan- 
terns of the cape gooseberry are an off-white colour and not 
very attractive. However inside each one lies a sweet and juicy 
fruit which is very good to eat. Sown now and finally put 
individually into 5” pots, the gooseberries will be ripe and 
ready to eat in September or October. Seeds of cape goose- 
berries, squirting cucumber, luffa and the sensitive plant may Teaz/e is 


be bought from Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich. sometimes 
found amongst 


; : bird seed. 
This firm also stocks seed of the commercial cotton plant pote by Jane 


Gossypium. It is really a perennial but if you can keep a Burton. 
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This month's cover 


This is the month of the great spiky blossoms and fan-leaves of the planted HORSE 
CHESTNUT (1, 1A) and the purity of cherry blossom the WILD CHERRY (2, 2A), 
variously called Gean, Mazzard, Merry or Gaskin, and the scarcer BIRD CHERRY 
Or HAGBERRY (3) of the North, which hangs its flowers (3A) in elongated clusters 
(so Wordsworth called it ‘Cluster-Cherry‘ in his Guide to the Lakes). In the South, 
on chalk, the shrubby WAYFARING TREE spreads its pancakes of blossom (4, 4A). 
Pink-tinged buds of wild CRAB are opening (5, 5A). The BEECH (6) unfolds silk-soft 
leaves, but with its flowers (6A) looks for a while yellow rather than green. Catkins 
tinge the OAK (7, 7A) with yellow, and the FIELD MAPLE (8) is yellowish with young 
leaves and flowers. Drooping flowers on the SYCAMORE make more splash (9, 9A), 
and a tall sycamore will be loud with bees. Have you noticed, too, the catkins 
fro 1 emis (not a native tree), whose young leaves are orange-pink at first 
10, 10A)? 

ASH (11) and BLACK POPLAR (12) are still suspicious of the year, in a competition 
to be last with their leaves. 
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